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NOTES. 



EARLY ATHENIAN-IONIC CAPITALS FOUND ON THE AKROPOLIS. 

The publication by Mr. Trowbridge (pp. 22-27) of archaic capitals 
of votive columns from the Akropolis is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the earlier phases of Attic-Ionic architectural forms. 
From the circumstances of their discovery, it may be inferred that they 
antedate 480 b. c. ; and, from the character of the inscription found upon 
the shaft of another capital of the same class (cf. Bobtticher, Akro- 
polis, figs. 23-25 with Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, pp. 100-101), that 
they cannot antedate the year 500 b. c. by more than a very few years. 
The variety in the forms of these early-fifth-century capitals is extremely 
interesting, though the line of development may not be so simple as that 

indicated by Mr. Trowbridge. Figure 
2 presents a mode of uniting the spirals 
best suited to the crowning member of 
a square pier or of a pilaster, and ap- 
pears from figured representations to 
have been frequently employed in the 
Fm.8.—Maidwoodfromthe£osporos. decoration of furniture. A striking 

parallel to this form, which we repro- 
duce in figure 8, is published by Semper, Der Styl, n, p. 249 ; by 
Schreiber, Kulihist. Bilderatlas, Taf. 73, fig. 3, from Antiq. du Bosph. 
Cimmir. pi. 80, 19. In this instance, the ornament is engraved upon 
a thin plate of boxwood. The figured quadriga from another fragment 
of the same object enables us to assign it, at the earliest, to the last 
quarter of the fifth century. How long the form survives in Greek 
and Roman art we need not here inquire. Its early history and its 
derivation from the Egyptian lotus may be best studied in Mr. Good- 
year's paper, A. J. A., vol. in, pp. 271-303. The frequent use of ear- 
lier phases of this form in Egypt, Babylonia and Kypros establishes 
a probability in favor of its appearance in early Greek art. 

The mode of uniting the spirals given in figure 3 was known to the 
Greek potters of Melos (A. J. A., vol. in, pi. xxi) in the eighth and 
seventh centuries, and other methods, as is well known, were practised 
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by Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and Phoinikian architects and sculptors ; 
so that the Greeks of the sixth and the early-fifth century were not in 
the position of evolving the Ionic capital from a single form, but had 
a choice of several. The mode of uniting the spirals, as well as the 
junction of capital and shaft, exhibits the experimental stage. The 
horizontal bands of figure 2 are more than a later introduction from 
aesthetic considerations. They appear, in one form or another, in all 
varieties of the Egyptian lotiform column and in all subsequent de- 
rivative forms. In the earlier examples they appear below the capi- 
tal, here they reach the level of the spirals. Their absence from both 
shaft and capital, if this were the case in the Chigri instance, would 
be a strange anomaly. Nor should the appearance of the abacus in 
the capitals of the Akropolis be accounted a step in the development, 
as its pre-Hellenic character is beyond dispute, and its absence even 
in the earliest Greek forms should excite surprise. It is also clear that 
the projecting echinus cannot be explained, from purely constructive 
considerations. When the upper diameter of the column was less than 
the width of the capital from front to back, the union might have been 
made by rounding down the capital to meet the shaft, or by a round- 
ing up of the shaft to meet the capital ; or the unpleasant effect of a 
projecting capital might have been avoided by the introduction of a 
moulding which need not have projected beyond the face of the capital. 
From the earliest Egyptian prototype to the latest Roman, the width 
of the shaft, as a rule, remains less than the width of the capital. The 
apophyge at the upper extremity of the Ionic column seems to be a 
reminiscence of one of these early experiments. In the Chigri instance, 
the shaft swells out to an elliptical shape to meet the elongated capital. 
Even when the upper diameter of the shaft is equal to the width of the 
capital from front to back, there is no constructive necessity for a pro- 
jecting echinus, as a curved moulding might have been invented which 
should vanish into a vertical line at the central part of the capital, with- 
out projecting beyond its face. But such a moulding would be not only 
difficult to carve, but to the Greeks aesthetically objectionable. The 
tonsition from the rounded shaft to the rectangular capital could be 
much more easily and satisfactorily accomplished by means of a sim- 
ple torus or beak or echinus moulding. All of these seem to have 
been employed in the experimental period, before the Ionic capital 
reached its fully developed form. The existence of such a moulding 
in Ionic capitals need not be accounted for, when once we recognize in 
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it the traditional encircling mouldings or bands which decorated the 
necks of lotiform capitals from earliest times. But its removal from 
the neck into the body of the capital and its projection beyond the face 
of the capital require an explanation. These changes may have arisen 
from the real or apparent support which the elevation of the moulding 
would give to the overhanging and apparently overburdened volutes. 
The widening of the diameter of the column accomplished the same 
purpose, driving the moulding still further from its original position 
and forcing it to project beyond the face of the capital. 

Allan Maequand. 



THE EXCAVATIONS IN IKARIA BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS.* 

The excavations, carried on during the winter, in the Attic Deme of 
Ikaria, " the first home in Attika of the god Dionysos and the birthplace 
of the Greek drama," seem to be, with the exception, perhaps, of those on 
the Athenian Akropolis, the most important of the season in Greece. At 
a recent meeting of the German Institute in Berlin, Professor Ernst Cur- 
tius declared that these discoveries were " epoch-making." It is certain 
that " seldom have excavations on Greek soil rendered more speedy and 
brilliant results than have those now conducted at Ikaria by the American 
School. Within six weeks from the beginning of the work, although only 
half-a-dozen men were employed at first, a museum of antiquities has been 
formed, besides the determination of an important site." The site was dis- 
covered last May, by Professor Milchhofer, on his way from Marathon to 
Athens, and he conjectured the site to be that of Ikaria, and a most prom- 
ising one for excavations (ef. Journal, hi, 439). The ruins lie at the 
foot of the northeast slope of Mt. Pentelikos, in a thick grove of pines. 
Permission having been obtained by Professor Merriam, Director of the 
American School, the work was begun in February, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Buck of Yale. The site is near the ruins of a Byzantine 
church. This church-ruin lies upon an alpine farm which from time im- 
memorial has borne in peasant speech the name St6 Dionyso (Dionyson is the 
official term). It was hoped to completely unearth a choragic monument 
which apparently had been used as the apse of the church. The ancient 
architrave of the monument lies near at hand, with the names of those 
patrons of the ehoregoi who built it to commemorate their triumph in a 

■Several accounts have appeared in late numbers of the N. Y. Nation (March 8, 
22, 29), from which the above summary is made. 



